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which enabled her to withstand the risks of repeated childbearing, the
second Mrs, Law brought lier hushand a useful dowry which enabled him
to expand his business as well as increase his family. In 1670 William
took over one of tie adjoining shops in Parliament Close. It was in these
enlarged premises that his fifth child and eldest surviving son was born.
The latest addition to William and Janet Law's growing family was
baptized in St. Giles on April 21, 1671. He was called John after his
grandfather, the dispossessed minister of Neilston.
Very little is known of young John's early years in Scotland. But he must
have been a fairly robust lad, since four of his twelve brothers and sisters
died in infancy or childhood. The household nursery seems to have been
a kind of cellar underneath the main shop, whose sole natural illumination
was received through a grating in the pavement of the street above. The
younger members of the other goldsmiths* families in the close lived in
similar insalubrious conditions, and it is hardly surprising that the rate
ol mortality among them should have been so high.
His education was simple but thorough. As a day scholar he attended
the Edinburgh High School where the master or dominie gave him a
useful grounding in the elements of mathematics and polite literature.
When he was about thirteen years old he was taken away and sent to a
boarding school called Eaglesham in Renfrewshire, the son of whose
headmaster, John Hamilton, had married his eldest sister Agnes, It has
been surmised that the real reason for this migration was his parents'
desire to remove Him from the temptations of the capital. In this academy
he was said to have shown remarkable aptitude for arithmetic and geo-
metry and to have mastered the complexities of that most irritating of
all schoolroom studies, algebra, at an unusually early age. There was no
doubt about it* Master John had a nead for figures.
For the natives of Edinburgh particularly it was a barbarous age. From
the first moment of his glorious restoration King Charles II set himself
to break the power of the Presbyterian preachers beyond the border.
However he may have been in Whitehall, the merry monarch proved him-
self an unjust and cruel ruler in Holyrood. Bones were crushed as brutally
as consciences, and no day passed without the enacting of some revolting
scene of corporal punishment in the neighbourhood of the goldsmith's
house. Young Law must have become hardened early to these frequent
hangings and scourgings and nailing of ears to the pillory. He must have
remembered too the erection of a monstrous equestrian statute of Charles
in the Parliament Close shortly after the King's death in 1688. Though